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ABSTRACT 

IVo basic questions alx)ut Catholic schools eure 
addressed: (1) what is the current status of catholic schooling in 
the United States? and (2) what does an analysis of recent trends 
suggest about the prospects for Catholic schools in the future? 
Recent research about Catholic schools cr je div ' »d into three 
categories. The first category is descriptive and answers (questions 
concerning the role of catholic schooling in the United States. The 
second addresses the effectiveness or the outcomes of scnooling, and 
the third examines why Catholic schools are effective and how they 
operate. The future prospects of Catholic schools in the United 
States will be shaped by the degree to which the schools and their 
supporters respond to the basic challenges of finance and staffing. 
Additionally, the Catholic education community needs to find ways to 
bal€uice the freedom and autonomy of the local schools with a 
commitment to collaboration and mutual support among the schools and 
communities they serve. However, the ultimate challenge that Catholic 
schools must address is their position within th« catholic community 
as a whole. A crisis of commitment has affected the schools to the 
extent that some now regard them as an endangered species. The answer 
is linked to the chsaienge within the Catholic community to provide 
the kind of vision and leadership that transcends institutional and 
regional boundaries. (KM) 
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* Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
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Background 



This paper was originally prepared for presentation at a sym- 
posium on Vatican 11 and the Pcm-Conciliar Church ^n- 
sonul by Berkeley's Graduate 'Ilu»>k:^cal Union, the Catho- 
lic University ctf America, Fordham University and Gcoi^- 
town University, in Washington in September 1990. I 
accepted the invitation to prepare the paper because I be- 
lieved that a scholariy review of the American Catholic 
experience in the twcnty-fivc years since the conclusion of 
the Second Vatican Council would be incomplete without 
an examination of the role of Catholic schools in shaping 
the present and future Church. I am indebted to James 
Heft, SM, provost of the University of Dayton, whMc 
intervention led to the invitation tlmt occasioned this paper. 
I am also indebted to Sister Rita Carey^ SNJM^ Sister Mary 
Burice, SNJM and Ms. Denise Eggers, Without their 
editorial and n^nager^ ministrations, this manuscript would 
have remained buried in the archives until I mended my 
peripatetic ways. 

The National Catholic Educational Association's Sec- 
ondary School Department decided to publish this mono- 
graph ?s a contribution to the national dialogue about the 
future of Catholic sr^ools. It is my hq)e that this dialogue, 
like the paper, will begin with a careful con^dcration of the 
research. But it is also my hope that the national discus»on 
will go beyond dispassionate analysis of the research to build 
a new and passionate commitment to the future of Catholic 
schooling in the United States. White I cannot claim to be 
able to explain all the mysterious connections (and gaps) 
between understanding and commitment, a dim recollec- 
tion of some ^uthful rummaging in Aqutnas^s attic ui^es 
me on. And for some of us maipnal metaphysicians, the 
belief that what one leams may be related to how one lives 
explains in lai^e part why wc became committed to Catholic 
education in the first place. 

I was encouraged by the recent dUcovery of John 
Breslin's fine anthobgy, The Sf^bmme ofThii^ Hoped Far; 
the title serves as the unifying prindpte for a collection of 
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vety dificrcnt pieces of sIkkt 6ction by a variety of modem 
Catholic audiors. Bre^*s hook reminds mc that hope is 
the key to undemanding our comnum story, and hope is 
the key to the luturc of our schook. 

Michael J. Guerra 
Washington DC 
December 8, 1990 
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There tire two bamc questions to ask cibout 
CiUholic schools. 



What is the current status of Catholic 
schooling in the United States? 



What does an analyms of recent trends 
suggest about the prospects for Catholic 
schools in the future? 



Tlie fim of these questions can be answered by a 
fdisonably straightforward wmmury of the research, while 
the second itiwlves some ^)eculaticm based on cenain 
assumptums abcHit the ecd^al and «>dal contot. 

Speculation is incvitabty more intciesdng, both to 
the v^cubtor and the reader, but it is important to use 
die research base as a point <^ dei^rturc, so that the 
^aiUtion is at last rooted in the soil of documentaticm, 
however ethereal its reach. And so let us dig in the dirt 
first. 
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L The Current StiAus 

Recent rexarch on Catholic schools can be divided 
GauMikc into three parts, dealing with three related but 
reasonably discrete domains, or sets of questions. 

The first set of questions is descriptive. What is the 
role of Catholic schooling in America? Whom docs it 
serve, directly and indirectly? What arc its resources and 
demographic characteristics? 

The answers w> these qu^rions require relatively 
little digging. The survey research done by the National 
Catholic Educanonal Association and the U.S. Dcpan- 
ment of Educarion's Natbnai Center for Eduration 
Staristics is not very controver»al, but it offers an essential 
starting point for any effort to describe the context ac- 
curately, and a basis for putting some persistent myths and 
stereotypes to rest. 

The second set of questions addresses eliectivcness, 
or the outcomes of schooling. How eflecrive arc Otholic 
schools? What measures help us to judge the success of 
Catholic schools as academic institurions? What measures 
can wf: ujiC to judge their effectiveness as Catholic insti- 
tutions? 

These arc important and difficult qucsrions, and the 
answers require more energetic digging* There arc 
answei^ to be found in the research, and while there are 
debates about methodologies and about the public policy 
implicarions of this research, the literature describes some 
fairly clear trends and some brgc areas of agreement about 
the eflfectivencss of Catholic schools. 

The rfnVi set of questions is the most elusive, and 
the answers suggested by research arc caurious, tentative 



and modest. This is a search for rare and precioiis insi^ts^ 
but some fight and some wisdom is oflfcrcd by James 
Coleman and a few others who have been willing to ask the 
most basic ofqucsrions, WHY and HOW? Why are Catholic 
schools effective? How do they work? How do they manage 
to make a difference in the lives of students? What arc the 
sources of their power? 

A. A PortraiL..by the Numbers 

I^r's begin by setting the stage. What is the role of 
Catholic schooling in the United States today? Whom docs 
it serve? How has it changed since the close of the Second 
Vatican Council? 

At its peak in 1965, 10,879 Catholic elementary 
schools served 4,5 million students, and 2,413 Catholic 
secondary schools served 1.1 million students. In 1990, 25 
years after Vatican II, 7,395 Catholic elementary schools arc 
serving 2.0 million students, and 1,324 Catholic secondary 
schools serve 606,000 students.^ 



^[faihttls&iidaitGDV^toCTbCBtliidlc • 
Sdiool PopsdaOan G<mi|Mtfed to Fctvate/ 
Ibtal SdtcMd Ppptdatfem 

Catholic 2.6 milfion 

Prrvaie 5.2 million 

Total VS. Studoit. 4S milHon 

KM4m/7»NatimalC8tholkEdmati^ 1991 



With current enrollments at 2.6 million students. 
Catholic school students represent about half of the private 
school population of 5.2 million^ and about 6% of the total 
U,S. school population of 45 million. 

Pre school and kindergarten programs have grown 
substantially in recent years, v^hile upfKr-grade elementary 
and secondary school enrollments declined. In part, this 
trend reflects shifts in the age distribution of the national 
population, a decline in birth rates, and changes in the 



gcc^phic distribution of the American Ca^Ik pecula- 
tion. 

In the last 25 years, the teaching staff has moved from 
predominandy relipous to pwlominandy lay. In 1965 
about 63% of the teaching staff was religious. Lay teachers 
now represent about 85% of the Acuities, asters 12% and 
priests and brothers 3%. An incrpanng number of prindpab 
are laypersons; one third of the Catholic elementary and 
secondary schools in the United States now have lay prin- 
cipals. 




Lasting Nfm Pirn: Cmthsiu Sdftxdmg M AmMricm 2Sjtmn Afirr 
Y»ti0ut II, National Catholic Educationai Associaiion 1991 



Minority cnroUment has increased from 1 1% in 1970 
to 23% in 1989. Of that 23%, 10% are Hispanic Americans, 
9% are African Americans, 4% are Asian Americans. While 
97% of the Hispanic students are Catholic, about two-thirds 
of the black students in Catholic schools are non-Catholics. 
The pcrcxfltage of non-Catholic students in Catholic schools 
has grown dowly in recent years, and stood at 12.5% in 
1990. 
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Exhibit 3: Mbn^ty l&millii^t In CaUK>^ 
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B Alrican Americans 
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U£^i^ Ngw Am: CmMv ScfcwrfM^ in Ammtm 25 Tmr$ Aftfr 
Vatiam II, Natior^ Catholk Educatiof^ Association 1991 



Catholics spend over $5 billion dollars a year suf^rt- 
ing Catholic ckmcntary and secondary schools. The average 
elementary school tuition in 1989 was $925, and it covered 
63% of the average per pupil cost of $1,476 * Parish support 
varied widely in the most recent survey. In an earlier study^' 
parish support provided 40% of per pupil costs while tuition 
covered 45%. Given the increase in the percent of costs 
covered by tuitions, it is reasonable to infer that the average 
parish subsidy has been reduced to about 20% of elementary 
school income, with the balance provided by local fundrais- 
ing and other income producing activities. 

The average secondary school tuition in 1990 was 
$2,S00, and covered 65% of the average per pupil cost of 
$3,517,* Fundraising and other income producing activities 
contribute 17%, vAtUe subsidies and other contributed 
services provide 13% of an average high schooPs total 
income. In 1988 the average high school tuition covered 
70% of per pupil costs. It is interesting to observe the 
convergence of trends in the percent of costs covered by 
elementary and secondary school tuitions, a percent that is 
gro^ng in elementary sdiools as parish suK>ort is redu(^« 
and shrinking in secondary schools as more sophisticated 
development cflforts generate increased non-tuition reve- 
nue. 
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Sxlilbtt 4: Etemeotafy & Seoondaiy TutUcm 
Costs as% 1^ per Piqiil Cost 

■ Tuflion 00^8 




1989 Etementary 1990 Secondary 

per Pupa Cost $1,476 per Pupil CosI $3,517 

VMiam 11, Nadofial Caihotk Educuioful Association 1991 



The Cathdic community's eiq>enditurt of $5 billion 
in tuitions and contributions generates even larger ^vings 
for the dvic community. Since Cadidtc schools operate on 
average at less dian half the per pupil costs of public 
education, which was esdmated by the U.S. Department of 
Education at $4,719 last ycar,^ Catholic schools represent 
a savings to U.S. taxpayers of more than 10 billion dollars 
a year. Everett Diricson ona said, "A billion here and a 
billion there, pretty soon j^u'rc talking about real money." 
So even by Washington's scmicwhat cavalier fiscal standaids, 
when we measure the financial contribution of Catholic 
schooling to the educational tfhn in the United States, we 
are talking about real nwney. And dollars &il u> measure 
the contributions of the time and talent and Hves of under- 
compensated reli^ous and lay teachers and uncompensated 
volunteers, usually parents. Whatever the measures. Catho- 
lic schools arc certainly a great gift to the nation. 

There is one persistent sterwjtype that is often raised 
in debates about riie apparent effectiveness of Catholic 
schools; it needs to be addressed before we abandon the 
descriptive data. How selective are Catholic schools? Do 
they choose only the docile, the afSuent, the students from 



smMig, committixl ftjiiilk^ In &ct, most Cadiolic schoc^ 
accq)t all a{^KcantSp CatlK^c deimntaiy schools tyincally 
accept mrat applWants» aMiough many t^vc 7 separate fee 
schedule for chitditn of non-pari^ioncrs. A relati¥c]y small 
number of Catholic h^ scho<^ are somewhat selective, 
and report rignous aadcmic criteria for admissons, and 
waiting Has, hut the aver^ Cadidic lugh school acoptcd 
98% or all applicants in the fall of 1989, and about one-third 
report a folly open admisscHis policy, accepting all ^li- 
cants* Nor is tl^re a ldnd€>freverse selectivity at work* The 
retention iat« are extremely high for all students, including 
minority and iow-income students, whose dropout rates in 
Catholic schools are one-fourth of i^t they are in public 
schools. And that brings us to the sea>nd issue. 



B. Outcomes 

The cfTccriveness of Catholic schools is a complex issue 
and de^rvcs attenrion. a fair reading of the research 
acknowledges that Catholic schools do not hoki a monop- 
oly on academic excellence. By any reasonable standards, 
there are some very effi^crive public 5chools> and some very 
effective non-Cathdic privare schools, many of which have 
been selected for national recognition, along with an 
imimssive number of Cathcriic elementary and secondary 
schools. Nor does the research suggest that ^ch Catholic 
school has reached a level of excellence that precludes any 
need for improvement. But when researchers such as James 
Coleman, Andrew Greeley, Anthony Bryk, I^ter Benson 
and Valerie Lee study groups of schools, it bcccmics clear 
from their published vvorks that Catholic schools, as a group, 
produce much stronger academic outcomes than public 
schools. 

These studies report remarkably consistent and star- 
tling results. The academic success of Catholic schools is 
well documented for all students, but it 5 . especially 
pronounced for minority students and thcic from low- 
income femilies. The evidence is c^cially strong at the 
high school level, simply because there has been for greater 
research interest in secondary eduoktion, and because there 
arc several extraordinary data sets available for analysts, 
namely the High Sdmland Beyond (ht^^ which provided the 
basis for studies of academic achievement by James Coleman 

O o 
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and others, and the Univcisity of Michigan's Monimina ^ 
Fumny which provided the baas for the most recent study 
of Catholic school impact on student values. 

Coleman su.d his cc^lcagucs have produced two major 
studies. His first study in 1982*comparcd academic achieve- 
ment in public, Catholic and other private schools, and 
found Catholic schools produced significantly hi^cr achieve- 
ment than public schools with students of compa-able 
backgrounds. Coleman discovered and defined a "Catholic 
School EflFcct,'* i.e., a school influence that was distinct fixjm 
socioeconomic status, femily, race, and ethnicity. His 1987 
study^ tends to confirm and strengthen his 1982 analysis, 
which had generated a rather emotional response from 
onlinarily dispassionate researchers. His later work goes 
beyond confirming the success of Catholic high schools in 
raising academic achievement. In an especially significant 
analysis of the probabilities of dropping out between the 
spring of sophomore year and the spring of senior year, 
Coleman and Hoffcr report the following variations:* 



EschibitS: Percentage Dropping Oat 



Ymtimm 11, National Catfiotic Editcattoml Assodittkm 1991 



As Coleman points out, these percentages probably 
understate the extent of the dropout problem, because they 
do not include students who may have left school before 
the spring of sophomore year. Possibly, the public-Catholic 
retention gap Is even wider, but the point is that students 
in Catholic schools are far more likely to matriculate to 
college and those who go on to college are more likely to 
graduate. Further, those who drop out of college arc more 



Public Schools 
Cadiotic Schools 
Odier Private Schools 



14.4% 
3.4% 
11.9% 



likdy to tTtuni* For cnmjric, by the siting of 1986» 14% 
<^ the 1980 puUic hi^ sdbooi xmors Imd emicd a B A.^ 
B^. or MA. degree, while 30% of the 1980 Catholic high 
schocrf seniors had earned degrees. African American and 
Hiq>anic gr»luat^ erf* C^ohoHc high schools were duee 
times more likely to have earned a degm (25% vs. 8.S%) 
than Afiican American and Hiq;mic graduates of public 
high schools*^ 



Exhibit 6: 1980 High School Seniors Earning 
CoUege Ekigrees (BA/BS or MA/MS) tQT 1986 




B Fublk 
g Catholic 



I^hn^ New Fim: Cmdfplu Scbwlifi^im Amtru»25 TmrsAfifr 
VatuAH 11 f Nitioruf Catholic Educational Assoc tatjon 1991 
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However broad and comprehensive the definition of 
academic success, Catholic high schools produce results that 
surpass the results achieved widlf students from comparahU 
i^acl^grounds in either public or other private schools. 

While there is more evidence available describing 
effccrive secondary schools^ there arc two important analyses 
of the National Assessment of Educarional Pro^ss that 
offrr some indication of the rclarive success r "atholic 
elementary schools in rMdi^ff^ arguably the most t>asic of 
educational outcomes, and in mathematics and science. 

? 11 
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EidUbit 7: Reading Scores 

Re^ti^ PreRdsncy Scotes: 
CattnHic and Public Schools Compared 
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s^mi School 



Soufte f^iona! Assessnisni ol Efk^ca^on^ 
nroQress PFD»ciency m Reacfinp: 
Castiote ^ PtiDUc School Conpared 
Final Repod 1989 fCEA 



An analyas of national rrading $a>rts at the 3th, 7th 
and 11th grade levels done by Valerie Ixc in 1985^^rcvcalcd 
that, on average, CathoKc school students lead the nation 
at every grade level When the data arc broken out into 
every pos»blc subgroup mcaaircd by the assessment, i,e.,by 
sex, by racc/cthnidty, by region of the a>untry and by 
parental education. Catholic school students continue to 
exceed national average, suire^"8 ^8^" Catholic 
schools make a difference for aU students, regardless of 
background. 

A subsequent analy»s of math and science scores 
produced remarkably similar results." Some had suggested 
that the earlier report of advantages in reading may haw 
been a reflection of a parental commitment to education 
that leads not only to the choice of a non-public school but 
also to an early femily endorsement of books and reading. 
But math and science are generally considered **school 
subjects,"" and Catholic schools arc thought less likdy to 
provide the bboratorics, computers and differentiated sala- 
ries avaibble in many public school districts. Nevertheless, 
the average math and science scores of Catholic school 
students exceeded national averages at every grade level 
tested. 
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ExUbit 8: Math Scores 

Comparison of Math Scores of 
Catholic and Public School Students 
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Exhibit 9: Science Scores 

Comparison of Sclerm Scores of Catholic and Public School Students 
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For su{^rtm <^ Catli(^c schools the evidence for 
their academic cflSxtiveness is cncouiagiiig, but iK>t fully 
sati^ng. Cadiofic sdioob di^c cfiectivencss to incorpo* 
rate academic excellence widiin a lar^ set of goals for 
schooling. Cathdics want their schocrfs to be effi:ctive in 
tcHiching die beans of students, they want dieir schools to 
teach as Jesus taught, and diey aq;>ect their schools to be 
visbly and vibrantly Catholic, transmitting the content of 
the fiith, building community, and encour^png a generous 
di^x)istion to service. 

Sin^ these are fundamental and essential goals for 
Cadiolic schools, we must ask, how cflfecdvc are Catholic 
schools in mating these goals? 

Although Catholics are certainly not alone in their 
concern fw values, fcwst researchers seem interested in 
these questions. While many of their colleagues in private 
education and an increa»ng number in public education are 
concerned with values, many public educators are restrained 
by their concerns about the possibility of being dnwn into 
an explicit consideration of religious belief that form the 
ba^ for shared social values; dseir interest in dialogue is 
tentative, and consequently die research base is modest. 

Nevertheless, some important studies offer useful evi- 
dence about Cathdic school influence in shaping student 
values and religious behavior. Andrew Greeley has com- 
pleted a number of studies of American Catholics and has 
found consistently positive correlations between attendance 
at Catholic school and religious behavior. After controlling 
for family background and the influence of a spouse, both 
of which powerfully aflfect religious belief and behavior, 
Greeley found statisdcally ^gnificant reladonships between 
eight or moie years of Catholic schooling and attendance 
at Sunday Mass, activity in the parish, belief in life after 
death and (^position to abordon.^^ It is important to note 
that Grcclcy*s work docs not deny that family influence is 
important in shying religious beiteB and practices, but his 
analy^ su^ests that, statistically, Catholic school influence 
is at least as strong as &mily influence. The most positive 
results are found when school and family influences are both 
strong and mutually supportive. In an important study of 
young Catholic adults in the U.S. and Canada, Greeley 
discovered that Catholic schools had a statisdcally powreriul 
and pc^itive relationship to the return rates of young 



Catholics who drift away from the Church in thdr late tstm 
and early twentia and c<m$idcf letuimng in their late 
twenties as they begin to form fimulies." 

In an ana^^ of the rc^nses of Catholic students in 
both public and Cadiolic high sctools to a small number 
of questions about rdigion in the HSB sun^, John Convey 
found Cathobc school students were more likely to attend 
Sunday Mass; they reported "a (stronger) family orienta- 
tion; they vatuol children and fncndsh^ more, and they 
were less interested in having bts of money than were 
Catholic students who did not attend Catholic schools-" 

A recent NCEA study" examines data collected from 
12th graders by the University of Michigan over the past 
dozen years. This study tends to confirm and extend 
Convey's findings. The Heart of fi^ Mamr compares the 
values and Ixhaviors of Catholic students in public schools 
with Catholic students in Cadiolic schools in six major areas, 
namely social values, educational values, concern for people, 
risk behaviors, perspectives on self, and fiiith and church. 

Within each of these areas there arc some dimenaons 
in which there arc fcw differences, and some dimensions in 
which there arc ^gnificant diflfcrences. In virtually every 
instance the differences suggest a positive Catholic school 
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The Current Picture: 
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mflucncc on valws and bd^vbr. CathoKc hif^ school 
scniofs arc im>re Hkdy to expr^ suppoit fan maniage and 
famity values, fx community invotvancnt and conccra fyr 
odicis, for commhmeot to diurch and the importance of 
religKm. CailK^c high Khod xmm are less likely to 
endorse mifitarim, and repwt less dass cutting and lower 
tevels of dprette, cocaine and other ilfidt drug use. 

To be fair^ och of these studies is care^y encased 
in caveats. In 1980 Andrew Greeley offered what was tiben 
and probably still is the best summary of die researdi on 
the religious effectiveness of Cathofic schools and the 
babncc to be struck bctwmi caudon and convicdon: 

Any serious perusal of the educadonal impact lit- 
eiaruR would reveal that schools should not 
reasonably be expected to undo the work of 
home, family, peer group, neighborhood, sodal 
class and ethnic culture. Though schools can 
make a difTcrencc under some drcumstances, the 
boundless American faith in the power of formal 
education has never been sustained cither by 
empirical evidence or by ever^ay impression. 
Where does this leave us on the subject of the 
effecdvene^ of Catholic schools? 

They don't produce graduates who are univer- 
sally exemplary Catholics. They do have a sig- 
nificant cflfeci. How much effect? Far more effect 
in terms of statistical size than is ordinarily found 
in sodolog^cal studies of human behavior.^^ 

It is not a simple matter to measure changes in beliefs 
and values and behaviors, or to link those changes to the 
work of the schools, but all the available evidence is positive. 

And so, finally, we reach the third set of quesdons — 
difficult, complex, but inevitable and intriguing. 



C. EjqfUmations 

Why arc Catholic schools cfTccdvc? 
How do they work? 
What is the source of their power? 
Here there is a substandal body of conventional 
wisdom about cffccdve schools, frequently referred to by 
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alucatois 2s die ""effective schoob littriture»^ which seam 
to fit what we know about CadK^ic Khoob and can help 
to eiq[>Iain some cf die extiacHdinaiy success of most 
Catholic schools* The characteristics of all effective schools 
arc in &a quafiti» dut ate found in many— I would suggest 
most'-Catholtc schools. What arc these characteristics? 
Academically efVecrive sdux^ usually include four critial 
ingredients: 

* J^gnemenf ahm fh^ schml^s purpm that is broadly 
shared by administrators, teachers, parents and students. 

• Strcf\0 ;f«^prsW/>— competent, committed, arricu- 
btc principals, who have a vison of what a school is and 
what it can be. 

* A poHnvc sdbad ir/iman^high academic expecta- 
tions, a strong academic curriculum and regularly assigned 
homework, good discipline which is perceived by students 
to be &ir as well as jfirm. 

♦ Ttmkm who an both mri^0 and demandingy who 
believe all students can succeed, and each student is 
important, and who are willing to intrude in order to make 
a iifftrence in the lives of students. Arc there teachers like 
this in Catholic schools? Has the rftift from a predominantly 
religious to a predominantly lay staff changed the nature and 
quality of teacher commitment? An NCEA field research 
team drew conclusions regarding teachers after they spent 
rime in five very diflFerent Catholic schools. The principal 
researcher, Dr. Patricia Bauch, currently an associate pro- 
fessor at the University of Alabama, had worked with John 
Goodlad on his study of schools. An exceprionally careful 
and competent field researcher, and a trained ol^rvcr, Dr. 
Bauch reports: 

The best, most tovcd teachers demonstrate their 
caring by being willing to be intrusive about 
students^ home lives, their behavior outside 
school, the progress of their friendshij^. To a 
degree that might be seen in other settings as 
aggressively and inappropriately intrusive, teach- 
ers keep in touch with what is going on with 
their students. They don^t "mind their own 
business." And the interest expressed may not 
only be intrusive but negative: "Do I hear you 
messed up last weekend? What was that ail 
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about?^ But when these examples of inteitst are 
mentbncd by eiti^ parents or students, it is 
usually in a pc^tivc light. &udents knew they 
are persons. They are known by someone who 
matters. They are cared about,^^ 

Teachers are the hnrt and soul of all eflfecdvc 
schools. Schools need teacheis who sk their work as 
something mon than a job, and Catholic sdiook appar- 
ently are blessed with an eitnordinary number of such 
teachers. Dn Peter Bcnson*s description of Catholic school 
teachers, drawn from a review of NCEA*s research on 
teachers' attitudes and values, confirms their unique con- 
tributions to Catholic school eflfcctiveness: 

In most lines of work, salary satis&ction and job 
satis&ction go hand in-hand. It is only when we 
understand the motivations of Catholic teachers 
that ^ can see what is going on. The top three 
morivarions for Catholic schod teachers arc: a 
desire to teach in a quality educational environ- 
ment, the love of teaching, and the view that 
teaching is an important kind of ministry. Salary 
and benefits rank at the very bottom of motiva- 
tions. So we arc blessed with dedicated teachers. 
Somehow, wc find a way to bring committed 
pec^lc into our schools. What cannot easily 
solve, though, is the problem of turnover, and 
an infusion of new dollars to upgrade salaries is 
one important way to help. 

Our research has shown us time and time again 
that Catholic school teachers are a special group 
of people. The book Sharinjf the Faith: The 
BeUeft 0nd Values ofCaOwUc H^h School Teth- 
ers documents the strong cducarional and reli- 
gious commitments of teachers, their concern 
for educaring the whole person, their devonon 
to the Catholic school it tssion, their willingness 
to do all that is necessary to make schools 
work. 

An interesting study from the Brookings Institution 
pushes the conventional wisdom a little funher. John 



Chubb and Tcny Moc compait die oi^niacational arrange- 
ments of CadK^tc and public schools as wcl! as the 
perceptions crif ♦cachets and princtpats about their schools. 
Much of die evidence dicy oflfer suf^rts the conventional 
wisdom about the importance of strong leadership and 
broy' agfecment about die school's purpose. Their obser- 
vations about leadership... 

Private school principals have greater fineedom to 
pursue the roles of leader and tnmee, and to 
direa their schools according to their best 
professional judgments.^^ 

Their observations about teachers-- 

Tochers in all three types of private schools say 
that the goals their schools are clearer and 
more clearly a>mmunicated by the principal than 
teachers in public schools rcpon. In addition, 
private school teachers arc more in agreement 
among thvniselm about these matters. Students 
experience it^ for example, in dealing with school 
disdpKnar^ policies. From the pcrspeaive of 
students, disciplinary policies are more ambigu- 
ous in public schools than in private: public 
school students are less likely to know what 
comprises school policy than private school 
students. In light of this diflFerence, it is not 
surpriMig to find that public school students 
regard their policies as less fair and efiecrive.^ 

But their key assertion is that private schools in 
general, and Catholic schools in particular, allow substanrial 
freedom for principals and teachers at the school level to 
exercise leadership and creativity, and principals and teach- 
ers respond in extraordinary ways to use that freedom to 
build schools in which each student's success is important: 

.,.for despite the reputations that private schools 
have for rigid curricula, traditional instructional 
methods, strong principals, and in general, 
ccntraliacation, the opinions of the staff suggest 
nothing of the kind. Private schools consistently 
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manifest fewrr of die consi^iicnccs crf'hiaarchy 
dtan pul^c sclraols. The teadim in private 
schodis arc significantly more fikely than those 
in puUic schools to regard dietr prindpab as 
cncouiaging, suf^rdve, and mnfbrdng. They 
feel more influential over school-wide pdidcs 
governing ^dent behaviof, teacher in-service 
prc^ms, die grou|nng of studoits of differing 
abilities, and school curriculum. Within their 
ciassrooms, private teadicrs believe they have 
more control over text selection, course consent, 
teaching techniques, disdpltning students, and 
in the Catholic schoc^ determining the amount 
of homework to be asagned.^^ 

Along with effectiveness, decentralization offers an 
important dement in Catholic school effidcncy. In a typical 
(Uocesan cducaticm department, the central office staff is 
small — minuscule in comparison tt> thdr q>posite numbers 
in the typical public school district office— and generally 
commitml to service rather than control David Kcams, 
CEO of Xerox, offered similar advice to public school 
educators: 

Make (Antral administration a service center. Go 
ahead and allocate funds, but the principal and 
staff will be responsible for ^nding them. That 
will streamline middte management, I assure 
^u, and it will put resounds where they belong, 
in the school building. Hiring and firing should 
be done at the building level, as well. When 
principals and teachers participate in the selec- 
tion process in their own schools, you can be 
certain of one thing: Quality and performance 
will improve.^ 

That is generally the way Catholic schools function, 
and the Brookings study suggests that it helps to explain 
why they arc successful. What is offered as radical reform 
in the public sector is the standard operational style for 
Catholic education. But the most interesting and, in my 
judgment, the most fundamental explanation for Catholic 
school cffccrivcncss is found in Coleman and Hoffer^s most 



reant book, titled PitUk and Pmm Hish Sckaab and 
subtided The impaa (f Commnnitigt. 

This extraordinary study gora well bcyomi their earlier 
review of academic achievement in high school to look at 
dropouts, coUe^ placement, employment and earnings. 

While Catholic schools earn good grades in virtually 
every cate^My, their relative advantage in preventing drop- 
outs is truiy amazing. Coleman also goes well beyond the 
usual exjrfanations— dear goals, high academic cspcctations, 
regular homeworic — to suggest a much more fundamental 
reason for the cflfcctivencss of Cathcrfic schools. Those who 
axe committed to Catholic schools have always believed that 
these schools are deeply rootnl in the Catholic community. 
They believe the CMfkk school dram life and^ves life to the 
wbok Church. In this new study, Coleman the sociologist 
comes tantalizingly ckac to theolopcal terrain, which is 
apparently a shared interest among Chicago-based sociolo- 
gists. When the ink is dry, he offers new and independent 
evidence that the Catholic school, as a community of feith, 
may generate a contagious and unique power. Drawing on 
this power, he points out that the school is most effcctiw 
for Catholic students who arc actively invdved in their 
Church, suggesting that there is more than rhetoric to 
recommend i»rtncrriiijK that include {mtors, |»rents and 
principals. But he goes on to point out that the Catholic 
school is generally more effective than public or non- 
sectarian private schools for virtually all students, including 
non-Catholics. And perhaps its most agntficant successes 
involve those students who experience little support at 
home. The children of Coleman's "deficient families" 
(some would call them "at risk" students) have the greatest 
need, and they draw substantial strength from the conta- 
gious power of the Catholic school community. 

In sum, the body of research about Catholic schooling 
is impressive, encourapng, and unfailingly pc»itivc. It is 
important to remember that, with the exception of the 
work of Andrew Greeley (who for the longest time was 
virtually the only social scientist doing serious, systematic 
research on Catholic schools) and the recent work published 
by the National Catholic Educational Assodarion, nrjost of 
the studies cited here were ctwiducted by social scientists 
who happen to be non -Catholics, and whose scholariy work 
is quite independent of the Church and Catholic schools 
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(Hits is not to sttg^scst that Andrew Gredey^s work has been 
dependent on or ^nsomi by ttHC Chuith. In this aiea, 
not suipran^y, Fr. Greeley has operated with his custom- 
ary independence.) 

2. Future Prospects 

Although the evidence for die effectiveness of Catholic 
schools is very powerful, the proq>ccts for the fotuie arc &r 
from certain. In my judgment die future of Catholic schools 
in the United Static will be shaped by the degree to which 
the schools and their suf^ners rcqxmd to three basic 
challenges. 



A. Finance 

Most ot^crvers regard financing the schools as the first 
and most obvious challenge, but the finance issue is itself 
a mix of several interrelated challenges, namely affordabilicy 
and access for families, and justia for teachers. 

How can Catholic schools remain available to all fami- 
lies, including those with low and moderate incomes? 
Tuitions arc climbing, the number of teaching religious is 
shrinking, some deferred maintenance bills are coming due. 

Commitments to families must be balanced with 
commitments to faculties — predominandy lay faculdes need 
fair compensation^ a reasonable salary and aj^ropriate 
benefits. The compensation issue is not limited to lay 
teachers; rcligious need fair compensation, not onlv to meet 
their present material needs, but also to as^st in meeting 
the lai^ely underfunded retirement and medical needs of 
older religious, the people who built and staffed most of our 
schools, and who served for many years as the schools^ true 
endowment. Schools must accept some share of the debt 
the Catholic community owes to its religious. 

The evidence indicates that Catholic schools arc 
working to meet these needs. The most recent NCEA study 
of Catholic high schools^' reports increases in lay salaries of 
30% over the past four years (1986-1990), and increases in 
the a>mpensation of women religious of 50% during the 
same four-year period* The median sabry for a lay teacher 
in a Catholic high school was $22,000 in 1990, and the 
median annual rompcnsarion for a religious was 517,800. 
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An NCEA report of elementary schcxil fu^nces in 1989** 
put the average toichcr's salary at $15,6CK). 

In recent years diere has been general agreement that 
faculty oHnpensation must be a prk>rity» and there has been 
rclatiwty ^bstantial improvement, but by any reasonable 
standards there is stiU a long vyay to go* On avera^ Catholic 
school teachers earn about two thmls the salary of their 
public school counterparts^ and some of the most recent 
public schooi t«chcr wntracts wiU push that gap even 
wider. 

While tuitions have increased, so have financial aid 
programs. Four years ago, 10% of all Catholic high school 
students received financial aid, and the average grant was 
about $500. Last year 17% of all Catholic high school 
students received financial aid, and the average grant was 
$880, a figure that represented about 35% of the average 
tuition in 1990. 

The evidence suggests that Catholic schools arc making 
a consctentious and substantial effort to resolve the ba»c 
financial dilemma — fairness for families and faculties. The 
question, however, remains: can Catholic schools contain 
tuition increases sufficiently to avoid evolving into a loose 
network of independent schools serving an increasingly and 
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ultimately an exclusively iq^r middte class dkntele? This 
is not ^erc Cathdic schools aic todiy, nor is it what most 
Ca'holtc schook were intended to be^ but this scenario 
seems inevitable if die future is detemiined laineiy by 
economic forces driving the dedaons of autonomous irati- 
tutk>ns. Some Catholic schoob have mounted tnoeasin^y 
profes^onal (krciopment efibrts to broaden their suppon 
base, but many of thcm^ e^>ec»lly the most fragile, have 
difficulty generadng the ^iT-up capital or the human 
resources to get broad-based dewlq[>ment programs started* 



B. Stafi^ng 

The second major challenge &dng Catholic schools 
is staffing. Staffing, of course, is related to compensation, 
but it involves much more than compensation. 

As Peter ^nson pcnntcd out in his summary of the 
research on teachers^ values. Catholic school rcachcrs, by 
and religious, arc committed and dedicated. They are the 
hca*t and soul of Catholic schools, and the source of much 
of the schools* successes. 

But many of them leave within fiw years, probably 
because of inadf:quatc salaries. While schools have been 
generally successful in recruiting replacements, they hct two 
problems in the future. 

As the number of teaching Msters, brothers and priests 
declines, the average age of schools fecultics wAl continue 
to drop. The current balance between the older and wiser 
teachers, many of them religious, and the younger, enthu- 
siastic tochers, most of them Jay, will shift. In 1985, the 
average age of lay teachers was 35, the average age of 
teaching religious was 55. When these numbers arc col- 
Icaed again, I am confident that the second number will 
be larger, and the a^ gap will have widened. 

What is at ri^ is not »mply a sense of balance, but 
thr faculty^s sense of trusteeship, their understanding of and 
ultimately their ability to "lake a commitment to the 
school's history and its purpose. 

The study of teachers* belief and values confirms the 
faa that lay teachers are open to an understanding of 
teaching as ministry, but their capacity to provide a mature 
and explicit CathoUc witness needs to be nurtured and 
encouraged . Many of them come from secular colleges, and 
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their good will «iid ccimmttmcnt ncois to be strengthened 
not only with lonnal in-service progmanis^ but with the 
friendship anU a>lle3giicshq;> of senior teachers. To provide 
continuing ^ritiial growtfi^ to encourage acceptance of the 
school's religious mis&on as a shared ie^x>n»bifity and a 
corporate apcKtotatCf CadioUc schools must provide for 
some stability in tf^r faculties. They have to be able to 
retain many of their most promi»ng )rotmg teachers^ to offer 
them realistic oi^rtunities to remwi in Catholic schools 
for more than the first few years of their profcssonal careers. 
And they haw to be alen to pc^bilities for attracting 
teachers from among those who arc interested in service and 
in second careers. Schools need material resources, but they 
also need ima^nadon and creativity. 

It is generally agreed th 4t the Icader^ip role of the 
principal is crirically important to any school's success. 
Incr^ng numbers of Catholic school principals are layper- 
sons — good people, thoroughly proftsaonat, committed to 
Catholic education. But they don't come fully formed from 
seminaries or religious formation programs. They need 
support and encouragement. Like the teachers in Catholic 
schools, they too cam &r less than their public school 
counterparts, and schools need to be attentive to the 
compensation question. But Catholic school principals 
especially need encouragement. Unlike their public school 
counterparts, they have a wider variety of leadership respon- 
stbilities, including instrucrional leadership, managerial 
leadership and xpiritu»l kadmhip. In practice extraordinary 
things arc expcaed from Catholic school principals, and 
given the schools' documented record of academic and 
religious effectiveness, it is clear that Catholic school 
principals provide very effective leadersliip in each of these 
areas. But their average tenure is about fi'X years. Catholic 
schools need to extend that tenure, and the Catholic 
educatk>nal community needs to mount a concerted effort 
to identify, encourage and train some of their talented lay 
teachers and others to form the next generation of princi- 
pals. 
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a The Problem of the One and the 
Many 

Knallyt ami moA impoitandy, the Catholic oiua- 
tional community n«ds to find ways to baknce the fitedcmi 
and autoncnny of the loca! schools^ ^ich Chubb and others 
suggcft is the source of much of die sdiods^ success^ widi 
a commitment to ccdlaboiaacm ami mutual $i^port among 
the schools and die communities they serve. The leaders 
and nipportcrs cf Catholic schoc^ need to a{^reciatc the 
distinctive gifts and unique contributicNis of diflfocnt schools 
and different communities, but they also need to come 
together, to help one another, anJ to find ways to share 
thei* many gifts. Catholic schoob should not become and 
probably could never be a ti^tly ccntialized system. They 
can, however, draw together like a femily, strengthening 
each other by sharing the spirit that is always with them. 
They need to a^>^izc, as James Coleman points out, that 
much of their strength comes firom their roots in the 
Catholic community. While family provides a powerful 
metaphor for Catholic schools, these arc hardly the best of 
times for Amities, and the climate is much less conducive 
to coUabc»ation than it is to the pursuit of personal and 
institutional self interest. But if many Catholic educators 
have a particularly strong commitment to a specific institu- 
tion, very few seem motivated by a personal self-interest. 
Given their capacity for ^ncrosity, I would expjcrt them to 
respond to an audible and credible call for mutual support 
and cotlaboraLon. 



3. A Fined Question 

These are the chaOen^ that Catholic schools must 
address in the near fiiturc, but the ultimate challenge is 
addressed not to the schools and their supporters, but to 
the Catholic community at large. 

The unique contribution of Catholic schools to the 
educational ministry of the Church has never lacked strong 
rhetorical support: 

Of the educational programs available to the 
Catholic community, Cathobc schools afford 
the fullest and best oji^rtunity to realize the 
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thitdbld puiposc of Chrinian cducatkm aiiiong 
chihirer and young p^^. Schoc^ naturally 
enjoy educational advantages «4iich odier pro* 
grans eidicr cannot dier or can ofit r only widi 
great difficulty. A school has a greater cl^ on 
thr time ami loyalty of the student and his 
&.nily. It makes more acccsaUe to students 
participation in the liruigy and the saciaments» 
which arc powerful forces for die dcwlc^ment 
of personal sanctity and for the building of 
community. It (mmdes a more favorablr 
pedagogical and p^rcholc^cal enviionmcnt for 
teaching Christian /uth. With the Second 
Vatican Council wc affirm our conviction that 
the Catholic schod ^retains its immense impor- 
tance in the circumstances of our tim«' and wc 
recall the duty of Catholic pwxnts 'to entrust 
their chtidrcn to Catholic schools, when and 
whenc this is pc^ble^ to support such schools 
to the extent of their ability, and to work along 
with them fi the welfare of their children.* 
{Chrismn Educunony 8) 



* * « 

We are well aware of the problems which now 
face the Catholic school system in the United 
States. We also wish c ^ petition to be clear. 
For our part, a» bi^ops, wc reaffirm our 
conviction that Catholic schools which realize 
the threefold purpose of Christian education — 
to reach doarine, to build community, and to 
«n« — ar^ the most effective means available to 
the Church for the education of children and 
young people who thus may *grow into 
manhood according to the mature measure of 
Christ/ {Christian Eduaman^ 2; cf. Ephcsians, 
4:13) We call upon all members of the 
Catholic community to do everything in their 
power to maintain and strengthen Catholic 
schools which embrace the threefold purpc^ 
of Christian education. 



The U.S. Catholic bishops made these statements 
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nearly twenty yws agp in didr pastcnal tetter, Teach 
As Jc»is Did.^ During the intervening years, a significant 
body of research a^ed mhttantbl evidence d^t Catholic 
schods as a gnnip aie ei^;>tionaUy efiectsvc instruments in 
shaping the spmtual and acadanic growdi their students* 
For a Church committed to diaring its ^th and its future 
with wcceeding gpieratk>i^ Cathc^c sdiods provide a 
strong and perhaps indispmsabte source <rf* amtinuity and 
renewal, lliere would zppax to be a broad ccmsensus, 
inanea^ingiy well documented by research, that Catholic 
schools mate a sut^tantial and unique contribution to the 
intellectual, dvic and qnritual health of the Catholic 
community and the natk>n at lar^. 

And yet, during the past twenty-five years there has 
been subs^tial ccmtraction in the number of Catholic 
schools, and an even greater contraction in the number of 
students served by the remaining schools. In 1972, the year 
the pastoraJ was written, there were 10,829 Catholic 
clcmcntaiy and secondary schools serving just over 4,000,0(K) 
students* In 1990, thereare 8,719 schools serving 2,600,000 
students, Sncc the (^storat was written, and **..all members 
of the Catholic community** were called upon by the 
bishops **...to do everything in thcdr power to maintain and 
strengthen Catholic schools-..^, there has been a 19% 
decrease in the numbers of institutions, and a 38% decrease 
in the numbers of students in Catholic schools. 

Some have suggested that this contraction is simply 
a rcflecrion of the new Catholic school economics, increased 
costs driven by largely lay teaching staf& and constraints on 
income derived primarily fi^m tuitions paid by families of 
modest means. But explanations based on economic analy»s 
leave a number of fimdamentat questicms unanswered* 

How did an earlier and poorer American Catholic 
community build and support an extensive network of 
Catholic schools? 

How are other reli^ous grou{:», including evangelical 
Protestants whose aggregate wealth is considerably less than 
that of an increasingly affluent VS. Cathc^ic community, 
able to exf^nd the numbers of their schools at the same time 
that CatboHc schools arc contracting? Since 1965, enroll- 
ment in non-Cathdic religiously affiliated schools, of which 
Evangelical schools arc the major sl*are, has grown 149%.^ 

Given the wide-spitad agreement that Catholic schools 



are a gift to the Church and a g^ft to the nation, why arc 
they an endangered specks? 



4. A Suggested Answer 

While there is substantial agreement within the Catho- 
lic community about the eflectivcness of Catholic schools, 
there is rimultaneously a oias of commitment. Within the 
Cathdic ccMnmunity, some see schods as a burdai, and 
some sec schools as a scrvice-for-a-fcc, to be offered to those 
who want them and can pay for them. In the larger socio- 
political context, Catholic schools arc regarded cither as a 
threat or an irrclevana by many in the educational and 
political establishments. Although their numbers are not 
insignificant and their commitment is in many instances 
heroic, supporters of Catholic schools find it incrcaangly 
difficult to join forces, and many have deddcd that their 
efforts can be effective only on behalf of a particular school. 

The dilemma of Catholic schools is a reflection of the 
central challenge facing American Catholicism, the call for 
cohesive and articulate leadership drawn from all seaors of 
the Catholic community, including the traditional canonical 
leadership of bishops, priests and religious, in colbboration 
with the emerging leadership of the laity . Ixadership in 
the Church of the Twenty- First Century may necessarily 
include many voices fiom the choir and the pews as well 
as the pulpit, but the leadership challenge, incrc-asingly 
complex, is to elicit cohesion, collaboration and harmony 
rather than anarchy, chaos and dissonance. 

If the leadership question is central to the future of 
American Catholicism, it is immediately and critically 
important to the future of Catholic schooling in thb 
country. It seems fair to suggest that, unless there is a 
substential shift in commitment, the evolution of Catholic 
schools will be driven by E>arwinian imperatives. Catholic 
schools of the twenty-first century could become a loose 
federation of independent insriturions serving a primarily 
affluent clientele while honoring the memory of their 
founders* original religious roots, not unlike many of the 
olde::t prep schools and universiries. Although the Darwin- 
ian scenario might serve the needs of those who define the 
issue of Catholic schools solely in economic terms, many 
others would see it as a Fausrian hai^n. 
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In sum, the suggested answer to the fundamental 
question of why Cath<^c schools ait an endangered q>edes 
is linked to the chaUen^ within the Catholic community 
to provide vision and leadership that transcends insdtuticmal 
and regional boundaries. This is a challenge that has not yet 
been met, but there are some encouraging signs: 

• recent statements of support for Catholic schools 
from several state episcc^l ccmferences, as well as the 
National Conference of Catholic Bishc^s; 

• increa^ngly positive research from surprising sources 
like the BrocAings Insritution^^ and the Rand Cor- 
poration"; 

• a new and growing movement among Catholic cdu- 
canonal leaders to work together to bring the evi- 
dence of Catholic school effectiveness to the attennon 
of the larger Catholic and dvic community. 

A realisdc appraisal of the current status of Catholic 
schools must acknowledge the presence of both darkness 
and light, but their future can sdU be shaped by the wisdom, 
courage and capacity for collaboration that the present 
leadership brings to its work. Some look at today's dim light 
and call it tvrilight, but others see it as dawn. In either case, 
this is a good rime to light new 6rcs. 
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